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so charged with comfort and enjoyment a fair and equal opportunity
for men of narrow means."l
In the later Victorian period, Oxford was dominated by Ben-
jamin Jowett of Balliol, and Dean Liddell of Christ Church.
Balliol became a centre of intellectual and moral influence, and
served as a training-ground for many famous men. Amongst
Jowett's pupils were such well-known statesmen as Asquith,
Milner, Curzon, and Grey. This was also a period of expansion
and building reconstruction. Liddell set the example at Christ
Church, and this was followed by many other colleges, such as
Balliol and Exeter. New examination-schools were built in the
High Street, and the Bodleian Library, which had outgrown
its original quarters, overflowed into the old Jacobean schools.
The core of the Bodleian was the 15th-century library of Duke
Humphrey. This had suffered during the religious quarrels of the
following century and was practically denuded of books. Sir
Thomas Bodley (1545-1613) restored and endowed it and presented
it with a collection of books. He drew up statutes for its govern-
ment, and, by his agreement with the Stationers' Company, the
Bodleian acquired the right to a copy of every new book that is
published in the kingdom. Other libraries which are entitled to a
similar privilege are the British Museum, Cambridge University,
the National Library of Wales, the Scottish National Library, and
Trinity College, Dublin; but the Bodleian was the first to be granted
this right. If the Bodleian is one of the glories of Oxford,
Cambridge is no less proud of the Cavendish Laboratory, named
after Henry Cavendish, the famous chemist and physicist It is
one of the greatest research laboratories of the world and is associ-
ated with the names of such eminent scientists as Clerk Maxwell,
Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J. Thomson, Sir Ernest Rutherford, and Sir
William Bragg.
The beginning of the present century saw new problems con-
fronting the ancient universities. The Education Act of 1902
resulted in the growth of municipal and county secondary schools,
whose pupils came into competition with those from the public
schools and older grammar-schools. Education authorities offered
scholarships tenable at the older universities, at London, and at
the provincial universities. For the first time it became possible for
the children of working-class people to obtain university training.
1 Sir Charles Mallett. A History of the University of Oxford, Vol. IE,
p. 352, Methuen, 1927.